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that which is not justly such {e.g., property in land as we now 
have it, property in human beings as not long ago we had it, 
property in governmental offices and functions as the French- 
men had it prior to 1789). So interpreted, Mr. George cer- 
tainly would not admit the maxim. But what ground is there 
for thinking that Mercier de la Riviere would have considered 
this interpretation a fair test for determining whether he was 
the forerunner of Mr. George or not? While claiming a 
large field for the application of his maxim, would lie not have 
admitted what seemed to Chief Justice Marshall undeniable 
(M Gulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 431), that " the power 
to tax involves the power to destroy"? 

But, while (as it seems to me) Mr. George and the Physio- 
crats are by no means so far apart as the Journal in its criti- 
cism of M. Gide would put them, it does not follow that M. 
Gide is right in regarding their systems as identical. The 
impdt unique appears to be practicable only as a specific tax. 
It would bear no more on cities than on farms, and no land 
would be exempt except such as would fail to yield any net 
product on cultivation. Mr. George's single tax, on the other 
hand, is an ad valorem tax. It would not touch any land, 
however large the net product might be, unless and until such 
land (apart from improvements) had an exchange value. It 
would bear heavily on cities and lightly on farms. Its cen- 
tral idea, from the economic standpoint, is economic rent, 
which was not discovered and made generally known till long 
after the time of the Physiocrats. (Walker, Land and its 
Rent, p. 32.) 

Samuel B. Clarke. 
New York, January 13, 1S91. 



Editorial Note. 
Certainly, no evidence is needed to show that the Physio- 
crats looked upon property in land as a part of the natural 
order of society, meaning by property not a mere right of 
occupation, but individual ownership of the land and its prod- 
uct, as recognized by the law then and now. They made 
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their meaning too plain in that respect for any serious doubt. 
It seems to our correspondent, however, that their proposition 
of a single tax conflicted with this; "for they would have 
imposed upon land, wholly or mainly, the burdens of govern- 
ment." A little examination, however, will show that, in the 
opinion of the Physiocrats, all taxes, however laid, ultimately 
fall upon the land, as the only source of wealth and hence of 
revenue; and they therefore contended for an impdt unique 
which should draw directly from that source, not for the sake 
of throwing upon land any new burden, but as a better adjust- 
ment of the inevitable burden. 

Mr. George's views, notwithstanding the doubts suggested 
by our correspondent, appear to be as clearly defined as those 
of the Physiocrats, but radically different. After making all 
possible allowance for rhetorical exaggeration, the main argu- 
ment of Progress and Poverty seems to us unmistakable. 
Book VI., "The Remedy," and Chapter II., "The True Rem- 
edy," sum up the argument of the first half of the work, and, 
not to quote isolated passages, will be found by any reader to 
present the conclusion that the abolition of private property 
in land and the substitution of common ownership of it is 
the cure for existing evils. Book VIII., "Application of the 
Remedy," and Chapter II., " How Equal Rights to the Land 
may be asserted and secured," will be found to present the 
confiscation of rent by exclusive taxation as the most conven- 
ient, effective, and least revolutionary method of making land 
common property, and leaving to its present owners the mere 
right of occupation. We can extract from Progress and Pov- 
erty no other meaning than this, and no meaning like this can 
be extracted from the writing of the Physiocrats. M. Gide 
appears to us, therefore, to have been misled by the superficial 
resemblance of Mr. George's tax on land to the impdt unique, 
and to have assumed identity of system, possibly without 
fully acquainting himself with the argument of Progress and 
Poverty. 



